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publishing his sermons in book form; those given to sermonic reading have 
become acquainted with his excellences and limitations. The present 
volume 14 has apparently a controversial emphasis, there being an opening 
series of three on "The Religion of the Fathers," with these suggestive 
titles: "A Mummy on its Travels," "Throwing Things Overboard," and 
" Cutting Down Fruit Trees." Dr. Burrell's doctrinal position is conserva- 
tive to the point of pugnacity, and he has small use for "mediating" posi- 
tions. His sermon on the atonement is a contention for the "substitution- 
ary " theory on the ground of its being (a) biblical, (b) rational, (c) effective, 
(d) simple. The very arrangement of his argument shows how untouched 
he is by modern methods of investigation. Most men would find it advisable 
to show that its simplicity and effectiveness made it "rational," and then 
that reason and Scripture were at one in regard to it. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Burrell's sermons have form and quality; the style is oratorical rather than 
conversational; the illustrations are "bookish," but pertinent and memor- 
able ; and there is always relish for his sturdy directness of thought and 
speech. 

Charles M. Stuart. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

The Lowell lecturer for 1903 was Professor Edward C. Moore, of 
Harvard University, who has now published his eight discourses without 
essential change. 1 The work has many of the merits as well as the defects 
of printed popular lectures. In the first lecture Dr. Moore discusses the 
"authorities" of the early Christians. Prior to the middle of the second 
century there were, according to our author, but two; viz., the Old Testa- 
ment and the Words of the Lord. This is stating the case rather strongly, 
since Peter, James, and Paul during their active ministry exercised "author- 
ity" over the churches which they had founded or where they dwelt; and 
in a less degree their successors in the various churches — i. e., those whom 
the churches acknowledged as leaders — were authorities in matters of faith 
and practice. Witness the Ignatian epistles. And after Paul and the rest 
had laid down their lives for the faith there is little question but what the 
letters they had written to this or that church were authorities in the respec- 

•4 Christ and Progress and Oilier Sermons. By David James Burrell. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20, net. 

1 The New Testament in the Christian Church. Eight Lectures. By Edward 
Caldwell Moore. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1904. 360 pages. $1.75. 
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tive communities; else how did these letters come to be canonized? The 
average Christian made no sharp distinction, for example, between Paul's 
interpretation of the mind of Christ and the traditional Words of the Lord. 
Of course, when Justin attempted to argue the case before a pagan or 
Jewish tribunal, he could not assume that the apostles would be recognized 
as final authorities. The great undercurrent of Christian life and thought 
was guided throughout the early generations by apostolic example and pre- 
cept, as well as by the Words of the Lord and the Old Testament. Dr. 
Moore recognizes this fact when he says: 

It is certain that the formal canonization of the New Testament writings, when 
it did finally take place, was not felt, in the large, by the Christian worshipers to 
command anything new and strange. It did but commend and confirm something 
which was already old and familiar in the attitude and practice of believers con- 
cerning the great mass of these writings. (P. 26.) 

Indeed, the immediate and main effect of the canonization of the New 
Testament writings was not to augment the authority of those writings, 
but to discredit certain other writings which were clamoring for recognition. 

Lecture II is entitled "The Witness of the Earliest Christian Literature 
to the New Testament," but it really consists of a brief description and 
classification of this literature, inclusive of the New Testament writings. 
Dr. Moore is in essential accord with Harnack on the points covered by 
this lecture, the title of which is so misleading. 

In the third lecture our author takes as his theme the New Testament 
at the end of the second century. After characterizing the work of the 
Apologists in general terms, he describes the attitude of Justin, Tatian, 
Aristides, Melito, and others toward the writings which were gradually 
being gathered into a New Testament. Then the Gnostics, Marcion, and 
the Montanists are brought forward as witnesses. Dr. Moore declares 
that it is Marcion "to whom is ascribed the first collection of New Testa- 
ment writings under the apprehension of them as his sole authoritative 
document for reference" (p. roi). Irenaeus, Tertullian, the Muratori 
Fragment, Clement, Origin, and Theodoret complete the list of witnesses 
appealed to. 

A sketch of the closing of the canon in the West, the closing of the canon 
in the East, the Renaissance, and the Reformation claims our attention in 
the next two lectures. In discussing the Muratori canon Dr. Moore 
asserts that 

the author does not perceive, what is to us so obvious, that, in the large, the Chris- 
tian church accepted these books because of its feeling for their spiritual content, 
and only afterward reasoned about their authorship, their original destination, 
and other concrete facts of the same sort. 
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This statement is hardly true of the whole of the New Testament literature, 
as, for example, of the undisputed epistles of Paul, whose name and service 
were never lost sight of. But it is a fair characterization of the instinct 
that guided the church in its choice of Scripture, though we need not assume 
that the question of authorship was not likewise a potent consideration. 

The sixth lecture, on the canonization and the origin of church govern- 
ment, is one of the best in the book. Dr. Moore accepts Sohm's theory of 
the organization of the primitive church, but he develops the subject in 
his own way. He says that Jesus instituted no form whatever of church 
government, and neither did his apostles, save in a very rudimentary way. 
The synagogue and the many gentile societies were important external 
influences, but the real sources of the organization of the church were 
inward and spiritual. Both the teaching and the executive functions were 
exercised at the call of God and according to the measure of his grace. 
But after the opening of the second century courage and faith began to 
wane, and organization soon came in to supply their place. This was 
inevitable under the circumstances. The disappearance of the apostles 
and their coadjutors gave to the presbyters and bishops increasing prestige 
and power. The presiding officer of the mother-church retained his posi- 
tion of leadership in the city, and the outcome was the monarchical episco- 
pate. It was then only a short step to the federation of the bishops and 
the consolidation of the, scattered communities into the Catholic church. 

The lecture on the canonization and the beginnings of the history of 
doctrine epitomizes Harnack's treatment of the subject and adds nothing 
new. Indeed, the range of treatment is so wide and the details involved in 
the discussion are so numerous that the result is confused and confusing. 
Perhaps this was inevitable under the circumstances. One lecture is 
scarcely adequate for the presentation of so manifold and intricate a theme. 

The final lecture of the series discusses the idea of authority in the 
Christian church. Our author begins with the word "authority" as used 
concerning Jesus himself. Mark 1:22 and 12:28 form the basis of the 
discussion, and we naturally assume that the treatment will be historical. 
But Mr. Moore does not go on to trace the rise and development of the idea 
of authority in the Christian church. Instead, he sets about defining the 
term "authority" as used in connection with the Christian church, the 
Christian Scriptures, and Christian doctrine. The authority of these, he 
declares, is that of Christ himself whom they enshrine, or rather of God 
whom Christ incarnated. "Authority is only and always of persons." 
"The authorities of Scripture, church, and dogma are operative always and 
only through persons " (p. 317). It would be fair to ask whether conviction 
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of truth and acknowledgment of authority ever come from study of the 
printed page. Can a man embody his teachings and inspiration in a book ? 
Do the epistles of Paul ever work within the reader today an authoritative 
conviction, such as his words once wrought in his hearers ? Can the Christ 
use a book, a formula, or a rite as a vehicle through which he may transmit 
his truth and his grace ? If such is the case, then authority is detachable 
from living human personalities, though not from the living divine per- 
sonality. Dr. Moore would seem to agree with this conclusion, for he says: 

It is this authority of God which has seemed to us to lie behind and to be 
manifested in the authority of sacred books, of Christian institutions, of doctrines 
and ritual, and, it is no irreverence to say also, of Christ himself. (P. 327.) 

Our author goes on to explain the various conceptions of authority that 
have prevailed in the church, and then takes issue with Professor Briggs in 
ascribing co-ordinate authority to the Bible, the church, and the reason. 
This leads to a resurvey of the whole field under discussion, which serves 
as a final summary. 

Dr. Moore filled his appointment to the Lowell lectureship with distin- 
guished success and thereby accomplished his main purpose. The publi- 
cation of the lectures is of secondary importance. It is impossible to 
compress within the compass of this book an adequate treatment of so 
many themes, each one of which is the center of a vast literature. 

E. K. Mitchell. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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The method of teaching Hebrew has been as notably improved as that 
of any other branch of linguistic science. Each teacher, however, who is 
a teacher, gradually works out the method which he can most effectively 
use in the classroom. Fagnani 1 says of his book: "The work is a growth; 
it has been the slow result of ten years of experience in teaching elementary 
Hebrew." If this volume is to be followed lesson by lesson as herein 
arranged, the fundamental method is the old one — that of beginning with 
the alphabet and proceeding through a mass of difficult problems before 
any reading is done. This was the method pursued forty years ago in 
teaching Greek and Latin. To most students it is essential that they be 
given the easiest and most effective method of acquiring the first of the 
group of Semitic tongues. That method for the large majority of minds 

1 A Primer of Hebrew. By Charles Prospero Fagnani. New York: Scribner, 
1903. viii + 119 pages. 



